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When there is a job to:be done 
that really needs doing, it is an ex- 
cellent idea to let Mrs. Margaret 
Merkle do it. That’s why it’s more 
than a coincidence that one of Whit- 
tier’s most prominent citizens in- 
variably calls the South Whittier 
school nurse, “Mrs. Miracle.” 

It wasn’t long ago that a local 
youngster -had an accident that se- 
verely disfigured his face. He re- 
fused to go to school and was well 
on the way to maladjustment. His 
father sacrificed innumerable hours 
from his job to take him to General 
Hospital—20 different times. But 
still he could not arrange for vitally 
necessary plastic surgery. Then Mrs. 
Merkle tackled hospital authorities 
with a determination that could not 
be ignored. The morale-saving opera- 
tions were performed. 

She has accomplished similar re- 
sults with several “burn’’ cases, and 
has been instrumental in arranging 
an aggressive instruction program for 
18 deaf-mute children. The secret of 
her success is enthusiasm, good na- 
ture and hard work. “One of the 
nicest things about Margaret,” a 
friend said recently, “is that, unlike 
so many of us who are good ‘starters’, 
she is a fine ‘finisher’ ” 


Edét abe ° 


The Whittier Coordinating Coun- 
cil recently voted to honor outstand- 
ing local residents active—and often 
unsung—in making a better commun- 
ity. This month they take pleasure 
in naming Mrs. Margaret Merkle 
“Good Citizen of the Month.” 


Covering the Pictorial 


In doing this week’s cover we indulged a long-dormant desire to illustrate 
the mischievousness of Hallowe’en with camera and scissors. Cooperating were 
Shirley Garman, Whittier College sophomore, the pert girl on the cover;..and 
Mrs. Margaret Spetka, who carved the rather lecherous expression on the 
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pumpkin. Other credits: photography by Bud Lonzo; pumpkin by Orcutt’s 
Market. By the way, we trust we'll see you at the Community Hallowe’en 
Party at Hadley Field October 31. It’s the 26th annual affair sponsored by 
the Whittier Optimist Club, and that’s how we’re going to keep out of trouble 


Hallowe’en Night. 
The Readers’ Free Press 


To THE EpiTor: 

It would: be interesting to know why some of our elementary schools operate 
below capacity, even converting former kindergarten rooms to libraries, while 
in other schools tots stand in the yard from 11 to 1 o’clock waiting to get in 


school. Must school district boundary lines be so rigid that children’s anxious’ 


parents pray it won’t rain? .Can’t bus schedules be arranged to prevent a two- 
hour wait right at lunchtime? M.N 


Oops, Sorry! 


We must have put our October 12 issue together blindfolded because the 
attractive young lady in Justine’s ad, page 11, is Gerry Gartin, not Dorothy 
Luby as labeled. Which doesn’t mean (we hasten to add) that Dorothy’s 
picture won’t be welcome in our columns anytime. 


And then, we must apologize to readers who saw Henry Koopmans’ Nash 
ad on page 7 and hurried to 1301 W. Whittier Blvd.—the address given—to 
buy a new car. They landed at his used car lot where, to be sure, there are 
plenty of bargains, but the Nash new-car showroom is at 1901 W. Whittier 
Blvd. 


Composed in Whittier by F & B Typographic Service 


Weathe 


“Your Furniture Store 


Weatherby’s, celebrating its 


rby’s 


starts its 4th decade 


of service to YOU! 


Since 1921” 


409 W. Philadelphia St. 


29th anniversary here, has ex- 
panded swiftly since Martin and 
T. O. Weatherby, father and 
son, opened a second hand store 
on Philadelphia in 1921. Art 
Weatherby is at the great store 
pictured at right, outgrowth of 
the original establishment. Bob 
operates a store at Corona, 
opened in 1944, James White, 
son-in-law of T. O., operates the 
new Weatherby’s store at Nor- 
walk. Fine furniture, reason- 
able prices, good service and 
square dealing account for the 
rapid growth of Weatherby’s. 
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Disaster! 


Whittier Jarred “ 
By A-Bomb 


ays 0 By Dan L. Thrapp 


George James Nymblewitt was about bushed and as he nosed his auto 
ash northeast on Rosemead Blvd., it seemed to him that other drivers, too, were 
fagged by the heat. Traffic moved listlessly. It was 5:10 p.m..and still hot 
are for an autumn day. It had been a scorcher. George was glad when he could 


glow was caused by fire — many fires — spreading even as he watched. Bright- 
est glare seemed to be in the direction of Los Nietos and Rivera. 

Otherwise no light was to be seen. Street lamps were out. No traffic 
rumbled along the boulevard. Then the unearthly stillness ended and sound 


turn off onto the Anaheim-Telegraph road, then up Laurel Ave., to cross the 
boulevard and thence to Jackson St., on which he lived. His wife met him at 
the door, as she almost always did. 

“Tired, dear?” she asked, offering her cheek. She seldom really kissed him 
any more. “Dinner is at seven. The Smythes will be here.” George groaned, 
but didn’t protest otherwise. When the Smythes came over there were lots of 
indigestible things to eat, much dull talk, and a sleepy farewell considerably 
too late. 

This evening was no exception. 

George James Nymblewitt muttered a good night to his wife as he switched 
off the bed lamp. It was seven minutes past midnight, he noted as he twisted 
the stem on his wrist watch. By the time the rhythmic burr of the winding 
operation was over, his wife was asleep. “She can sleep after anything,” George 
thought. He lay awake for some minutes, awaiting the twilight of conscious- 
ness, and as it spread over him, his thoughts played idly upon the day just 
finished. 

He inhabitated a North American aviation office at the old Consolidated Vul- 
tee plant just south of Downey. The company apparently considered what he 
did warranted a moderately good salary, although Nymblewitt couldn’t see 
that it was of much importance. It seemed to him that he spent most of his 
time in company conferences, like that dreadfully dull one the previous after- 
noon when some flush-faced army major stumbled through a lecture on ‘“‘Secur- 
ity and the A-Bomb” for an unbearable 50 minutes. It was one of a long series 
of such talks presented during recent months. “I wonder,’ George James Nym- 
blewitt thought sleepily, “if they are supposed to do anybody any good?” He 
dozed off before he could answer himself. 


Strike Without Warning 


It seemed but an instant before he was aroused by a vivid flash of light which 
he could perceive even through closed eyelids. Or perhaps it was the explosion 
of the window glass fragmenting about the room which awakened him. “What 
was that!” he demanded, and as his wife lay silent he flicked the switch on the 
bed lamp. The light wouldn’t work. He reached for the telephone. It, too, 
was out. As he twisted on the bed, glass tinkled musically. He reached for 
his wife, finally. He shook her shoulder, but there was no resiliency there and 
even before he scratched a flame from his bedside cigaret lighter, he knew his 
wife was dead. A fragment of glass protruded from her throat and a deep stain 
widened on the pillowcase. ‘Eighteen years of marriage,” he thought, ‘and 
it has to end like this!”” Much later he realized how curiously mild was his 
reaction. 

Still entirely unaware of what had happened, drugged from sleep and shock, 
Nymblewitt stepped carefully to the gaping hole where the window had been. 
Helighted his way with the flickering torch of the cigaret lighter and winced 
as bits of glass pricked his bare feet. Torn curtains were twisted about the 
window opening and George ripped them away in order to see out. There was 
not a breath of air stirring and no sound, but a weird yellow glow mounted on 
the southwestern horizon. Nymblewitt became aware only gradually that the 


welled up all around him. His attention focused on calls of his neighbors to one 
another: ‘What happened?” ‘“‘Gas main?” And then the awful cry, ‘““A-Bomb!” 
quavered in the distance and rode past him, carried from throat to throat, panic 
adding to its power. Nymblewitt felt the wave of terror which accompanied it. 
Subconsciously he realized that the bomb missile, for that was what it was, 
possibly was fired from a submerged submarine off Long Beach, aimed at the 
North American plant and had missed, if only by a degree or so. 


Disaster Crews In Action 


It was now but two or three minutes after the flash and crash of the explo- 
sion and already sirens were howling in the distance. Chief O. C. Smith’s police 
and Fire Chief Arch Alford’s trucks were racing toward the disaster scene, 
but the sound of them did little to reassure Nymblewitt, who rapidly was suc- 
cumbing to the mystic terror of the A-Bomb. He scarcely remembered throw- 
ing on his clothing and fleeing the house to join the streams of panting, sobbing, 
cursing, frightened people who were clambering over scorched and fallen trees 
which blocked all wheeled traffic and heading through the community, up to- 
ward what they believed to be the safety of the Puente hills. By the first 
light of dawn Nymblewitt found himself plowing through a milling mass dam- 
med at the Turnbull Canyon road by a police blockade. Nymblewitt remem- 
bered reading in a news story of a disaster council setup that control of 
evacuees was a prime objective of law enforcement agencies, and these refugees 
seemed pretty well under control. Dejected, apathetic individuals squatted or 
sat on the ground, hardly swinging aside their bodies to avoid the feet of those 
milling restlessly around. A few autos and trucks had bulled up through the 
already crowded streets of this comparatively undamaged part of the city. 
Honking horns and the moans and groans of the hurt and of the scared filled 
the dawn air as Nymblewitt made it up to the barrier itself. A couple of uni- 
formed cops, some legionnaires wearing brassards and a sheriff’s deputy or 
two were aligned across the road in front of a row of trucks, and had the growing 
mob not still been dazed by shock, Nymblewitt thought, it would take more 
than this handful of law to hold them. He recognized none of the officers. 
But, hearing a voice he knew, he clambered over to a parked auto and found 
Ezra Krause, a good friend, talking into a microphone. Krause nodded to 
him and went on with his ham radio chatter: “This is X, this is X, caling 
QHZ, calling QHZ, from Turnbull block they’re lots of people here, crowd grow- 
ing. They’re quiet now, but if they get startledor rambunctious this block 
can’t hold ’em. Any reinforcements? Where’s the army?” A hoarse voice 
called back through the receiver: ‘“We’re busy everywhere-— overloaded at 
headquarters. Return here, X, and pick up a driver for yourself. We need you 
as a mobile station.” Nymblewitt was glad to help out. The full horror of 
the night was beginning to impress itself upon him. He leaped at the chance 
to drive for Krause. But it took a long time to return to headquarters, set up 
in the basement of Union High School. The auto could barely creep through 
the crowds thronging the streets. No one paid any attention to the horn, just 
stared dully at the slowly moving vehicle, stepping aside only at the last 
moment. 
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Emergency GHQ 


The entire high school had been taken over for headquarters and the con- 
fusion here matched that elsewhere in the stricken city. Police and a few 
volunteers kept most people out, but the corridors were thronged with individ- 
uals who didn’t know why they were there and who probably were seeking only 
the shelter of authority. Desks had been set up in every odd corner and 
officials, regular and emergency officials, were striving to attain or retain 
order in near-chaos. While Krause sought out Bill Simmons, president of the 
Radio 50 Club, for orders, Nymblewitt tried to learn what had happened. He 
found that an enemy was attacking at numerous points along the coast, possibly 
on a Homer Lea-type assault plan, but little was known for sure at this early 
hour. An assault in force had been made from Balboa to Long Beach, however, 
and only the chance explosion of an A-Bomb just south of Whittier kept the 
community from being over-run by literally hundreds of thousands of refugees. 
As it was, thousands had slipped into Whittier from other towns. The bomb 
had fallen about at the junction of Santa Fe Springs and Los Nietos roads, it 
was thought, although it would take days of expert reconnaisance to find out 
for sure. Severe or total damage was limited to the area south of Whittier 
Blvd., and most of it was southwest of the junction of Pickering and the boule- 
vard. Above the thoroughfare damage was limited to downed trees, smashed 
windows (tens of thousands of them), and the obliteration of flimsy struc- 
tures, Little damage was reported from Pico. 

Nymblewitt had heard of the disaster council and he always had planned to 
volunteer, but he never got around to it. He regretted the oversight, now. The 
council had swung into full operation. It was too early to tell for sure how it 
was doing, but at least it was trying on all cylinders. From hastily sketched 
charts and from conversations he overheard, Nymblewitt learned that Smith’s 


stack which officials piled at his elbow. Bill Pritchard and Chuck Moore were 
acting as technicians. Out in the sorely wounded city 13 hams were working 
their sets at critical points, carrying out their vitally important, volunteer 
work. At headquarters, resourceful Alton Brundige pored over a table map with 
Chief Smith. Nymblewitt heard fragments of their conversation. It concern- 
ed sabotage; he had never thought of saboteurs operating in Whittier, of all 
places. “... grenades down manholes on Philadelphia and blew out our com- 
munications,” Brundige was saying. ‘Power saw on a jeep cut enough poles 
to make us work.” Smith poked at the map with his finger. “Still can look for 
more action from them,” he added, “but not much. This is just harrassing over 
here. They’ll start shooting a few people soon, just to make our mess dirtier. 
Luckily we’re not the main show — although we're right against the big top, 
at that!” He straightened and arched his back to stretch his muscles. “Our 
big worry is medical casualties and refugees,” he said. Smith noticed Nymble- 
witt and said: “Go find Cunningham and ask him how many men he’s signed up 
and where he sent ’em, will you? He’s out front.” George James found young 
Cunningham wearily signing up volunteers for guard, police and fire duty. 
There was no end of volunteers. “God,” said Cunningham, “if we’d just had 
a turnout like this when we were trying to sign up disaster help! How should I 
know how many I’ve signed on? Tell Smith we got hundreds, thousands — all 
he wants.” He turned back to his table. ‘Tell him, too,” he added as an 
afterthought, “that not a mother’s son of ’em knows what he’s supposed to do. 
And no time now to teach them.” 


“We Do Our Best” 


Gas lines were intact after the blast. Whittier’s water supply, being indepen- 
dent from the metropolis, was assured except where the bomb broke off hydrants 
in the southern part of the town. In the high school cafeteria the Red Cross 


Your Disaster Council 


CO-CHAIRMEN 


Richardson O'Melia 


1. To proclaim disaster. 


CO-COMMANDERS 


Church Bowen 


2. To ask for State proclamation of emergency. 


3. To direct local disaster corps. 


4. To settle problems, make rules, obtain supplies. 


5. To requisition personnel from city departments. 


LAW & ORDER’ FIRE MEDICAL 


WORKS 


Bowen 


Nieswander Hoover 


Smith Alford 


law and order division and Alford’s fire division were at work almost before 
the blast waves subsided. The medical division under Drs. H. R. Hoover and 
A. C. Nieswander pitched in almost as soon. Alton Brundige went right to 
work trying to salvage his communications network, aided meanwhile by the 
Radio 50 boys; and the Red Cross under Randolph Miller and Mrs. Jean 
Saylor threw its well-trained organization into operation by dawn. City En- 
gineer M. R. Bowen’s public works division and W. L. Phillips’ utilities unit 
were helping out where they could, while Bill Cunningham began recruiting 
volunteers on a mass scale immediately. John Chaffey’s laboriously gathered 
inventory of emergency equipment, his census of cripples, and his evacuation 
plans and studies of manpower and equipment needs were proving of the ut- 
most value. 
Under Official Control 

Heading the whole organization was Morris F. Richardson, mayor, and Pat 
O’Melia, co-chairmen of the council, and Howard Church and Bowen, who 
were co-commanders. Three of the four were navy or coast guard vets and their 
capacity for organization already was making itself felt. 

Shortcomings were apparent, however. Mostly, Nymblewitt saw, they stem- 
med from the shortage of trained personnel and the enormity of the calamity 
which had overtaken Whittier. The size of the disaster could be blamed on 
the enemy. The lack of trained personnel could be blamed on the citizens 
of Whittier who had refused to measure up to the needs apparent months earlier, 
and failed to volunteer for training in sufficient numbers and soon enough to 
be most useful in this grave hour. Nymblewitt blamed himself equally with 
his neighbors and was glad he could help out now, even if in a small way. 

Ira Schab had set up his portable shortwave rig next to the headquarters 
desk of Richardson and Church, and was swiftly transmitting messages from the 
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PUBLIC = UTILITIES 


Phillips 


COMMUNI- PERSONNEL RED CROSS SUPPLIES 
CATIONS 


Miller Saylor Chaffey 


Cunningham 


Brundige 


had set up a canteen and was ladelling coffee out by the bucketful. Nymblewitt 
had worked his way up the impromptu chow line almost to within reaching dis- 
tance of the coffee urn when Ezra Krause tapped him to help carry the portable 
radio to the hospital. George thought he meant Murphy Memorial on Alta 
Drive and was surprised when he was led toward the girls’ gym, instead. “Em- 
ergency hospital” was all the explanation Ezra offered. Even before they en- 
tered the gym the stench of burned flesh and death hit him, and soon they 
threaded their way through corridors lined with the hurt, the unconscious and 
the dying. There were hundreds of casualties here, and Nymblewitt knew that 
there were at least as many at other improvised collecting sites — and that 
the list would grow with the developing sickness of uncounted radiation casual- 
ties (of which he himself might be one, George James thought, with a start). 
“No city in America can well take care of the casualties from a single A-Bomb,” 
he had heard somewhere. “All we can do is our best.” 

Nymblewitt couldn’t bear to look for long at the pitiful fragments of human- 
ity laid out in such neat rows. To avoid staring at them he turned to a large 
chart someone had nailed to the wall. It showed the emergency hospital as 
center of operations, with 14 doctors and 28 trained aides assigned to it. Scores 
were helping, though, and Nymblewitt supposed that, as in other emergencies, 
people who never imagined that they could do this sort of thing found within 
themselves the capacity for helping others. The chart showed four doctors as- 
signed to the disaster scene; there would be hundreds or thousands helping 
firemen push the flames back and bring out the injured and sick. Other doctors 
and aides were assigned to a decontamination center andl an X-ray post. 

From the emergency hospital, casualties were being sent two ways. One 
batch was going to an evacuation center somewhere in the Puente hills and the 
more seriously hurt were waiting to enter Murphy as fast as that institution 
could handle them. 
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Smoke Obliterates City 

Only tourniquets and morphine were being applied at the disaster scene. At 
the emergency hospital, first aid, splinting, minor surgery, treatment of the 
worst burns and preliminary diagnosis were being performed as rapidly and 
efficiently as possible. The Puente hills evacuation center, under supervision 
of medical men, was to be staffed by the Red Cross. George was noting its 
setup when Krause again trotted up to him and led him to an auto, in the 
back seat of which they installed the shortwave set. ‘Down Greenleaf, or some 
street that way,” directed Krause as he picked up the microphone. Smoke, by 
now, was so pungent and so heavy, however, that they could drive but a few 
hundred yards. Heat from the fires south of the boulevard could be felt at 
Greenleaf and Short. Clogged masses of refugees, many of them casualties, 
and stalled vehicles still made movement of any sort difficult. 

Whittier, more fortunate than more densely populated places, had little to 
fear from spread of the atomic-generated fire because most of the southern 
part of the city was residential. Chief Alford, Assistant Fire Chief Steve 
Stephenson, and Captains Boley Riley, Ed Furtak, Charley Rowe and Johnny 
Reynolds, all fire fighting veterans, were lost with their crews somewhere 
between the masses of evacuees north of the boulevard and the raging fires 
south of it. All five local pieces of pumping apparatus were in use and 
Nymblewitt heard that trucks from Lawrence, Los Angeles county and from 
Montebello had arrived. Bull dozers and squads of axmen cleared paths for 
the trucks, trying to get them as close as possible to the fires. Saboteurs, still 
active, had smashed the brass threads on some hydrants, but the firemen had 
trained for such contingencies and they rigged up special nozzles to suck, 
water from tarps laid below gushing hydrants. Coupled hoses carried water 
for thousands of feet in some instances. Consolidated Rock company dump 
trucks early in the day had brought sand which was used to dam streets to 
provide pools, and also to clog manholes over drainage sewers which then 
were flooded to provide water for fire hoses. 

Over the shortwave set Nymblewitt overheard many conversations indicat- 
ing the extent of steps taken to meet the disaster which earlier had appeared 
—and still sometimes seemed—overwhelming. The evacuation center was 
operating in the hills. Every undamaged elementary school, most of the 
churches and unwrecked halls had been turned into medical reception centers, 
and about 10:30 a.m. one voice reported that 2,133 casualties had been 
received and counted until that time. Nothing could be done for most of 
them because there was no one to do anything. 

Saboteur-Assassins 

Thinking of his wife for a moment, Nymblewitt wondered how the blood 
and plasma supplies were holding out, and then realized that they must long 
since have been exhausted. He regretted that he had not donated blood 
more often. He thought he would offer to donate now, but didn’t know to 


whom or where to apply. It was while he was pondering that problem that 
he heard shooting nearby and saw, too late, a jeepload of saboteurs roar out 
of the gloom. He knew that is what they were, although he couldn’t have 
told why. 

Confusion was their aim. Tommyguns were their tools. He saw a rear-seat 
gunner point the tommy at him. He didn’t flinch. There was a sharp jolt and 
a flash of light. 

* * * * 

“George!” caled his wife. “George! What on earth were you dreaming about? 
You were twitching like a geiger counter!” 

George James Nymblewitt gazed stupidly up at his wife from his hard berth 
on the floor. 

“You get right back into bed and don’t you fall out again!” his wife scolded. 
“My goodness, sometimes you act like a child. Here it is, four o’clock. How 
do you expect 2 


* * * 

Sure, that’s just a story. To George James Nymblewitt it was only a bad 
dream. But do you think it can’t happen to you, to Whittier, tonight or next 
week? If you do, phone Church or Richardson or Cunningham, or any of the 
division chiefs of the disaster council and ask them what they think. 

And while you’re about it, sign up for emergency duty. If (heaven forbid) 
a disaster happens to Whittier, remember that it will strike you, too. Now is 
the time to learn what to do then! 


x H ¥ 


LAST MEETING 
I said to him, “If we could be—" 
He said, ‘‘Let’s not examine us. 
If you'd objectively agree 
This would be less calamitous.” 


I said to him, “Perhaps you might—’’ 
He said, “You can’t expect me to. 

If you'd be proper and polite 

We could adopt a point of view.” 
He said to me, “If you'd conform—" 
And I was tempted to repent. 


But just suppose I did reform, 
Would I be I, and he content? 


—Parricia M. JorDAN 


For the Crib ’n Cradle Set 


Myers Baby Shop 


Myers Baby Shop is the favorite hang-out for the 
crib ‘n cradle set these days. They know they'll get 
warm welcome and real “understanding” from both 
Mrs. Spence, and her assistant Mrs. Hamilton. 
Thrift and value conscious mothers like Myers Baby 
Shop too. They know that Myers has been successfully 
outfitting Whittier’s babies for over 45 years; that 
what they buy in Myers is right in quality—right 
in price—and right in style. 
It's a real joy and comfort to choose a layette 
in Myers. You can sit down with Mrs. Spence and she 
will tell you what you need for a basic layette; the 
little ‘‘extras’’ that are so much fun to have; what 
is practical and what isn't practical—you'll never be 
oversold because of inexperience. Layettes are 
so easy to pay for too on Myers Layette Budget Plan. 
Toddlers come in for their share of attention. 
Dainty little Nannette dresses—darling corduroy 
creepers, sweaters, coats, bonnets, lingerie, Nitey- 
Nites—in fact everything a diminutive young lady 
or young gentleman should have. 
Myers Baby Gift selection is unusually large 
and versatile. Then too the adorable gift wrappings 
that are done free, make buying gifts at Myers 
a double pleasure. 


WHITTIER’S FINE DEPARTMENT STORE SINCE 1905 


Johnnie Summers, age 6 months, son of Mr. and Mrs. Lee Summers—model 


Mrs. Marcella Spence—Infant’s Wear buyer 


The “Baby Clinic’’ will be in Myers again this year Noy. 13-14-15. 
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NOTICE ! 


Beginning November Ist 


THE CAMERA SHOP 


11448 E. Whittier Blvd. 


will MOVE 


to larger quarters two blocks west of present location 


11156 E. Whittier Blvd. 


and will be named 


BEE S Pri SUPPLY 


Under Same Ownership and 


Management as Before. 
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WHITTIER GBhVO. 
Watch for our Grand Opening 


Truly Outstanding 


WWORWALK BLY, 
EROADWAY 
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Values in Furs 


ae : Let Out 


“= Russian Weasel 


Cape 


Selected skins in rich 
brown tones. Exquisitely 
styled. made of prime 


pelts: 
$1800 pes 


= Budget Plan Available 


In the Julie Martin Shop 


Firs 
by 
Slade 


167 South Greenleaf 
OX 43-439 OX 428-512 


Gapes, Gasps, Gowns 


Mixed emotions are displayed as Psi Delta Sigmas gaze at model 
on stage. 


There’s nothing women enjoy doing more than trooping into a fashion show 
and gazing enviously-often futilely—at the handsome gowns that might be 
theirs, if . . . Members of Theta chapter, Psi Delta Sigma national sorority 
and their friends proved no exception at a show held earlier this month in 
the Whittier Woman’s Clubhouse. 

The clothes-struck audience showed its appreciation of the eye-filling galaxy 
of fall costumes with audible Oh’s and Ah’s, meaning—no doubt—“Oh, I must 
go on a diet tomorrow so I can wear that little number,” and “Ah, I’m sure 
Harold would adore seeing me in one of those gowns.” 

The show was staged by Roberta Duncan with the assistance of models 
Joyce Long, Ruth Garrett, Nancy Jo Clifton, Ann Brownell, Mickey Koppell, 
Hazel Brumbach, Nan Austin and Marilyn Friedrich. 


Joyce Long (left) parades across stage in a Natalie Nicoli dress of 
worsted material trimmed in velvet. Mickey Koppell (right) is in a fake 
fur jacket that every wardrobe can use. Mittens are attached with 
contrasting cord, looped around neck child-like. 
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1S At Fall Fashion Sho The | 
| mo | eur | After-Five 


Dress 


Bite 


For late afternoon 
this lively brown. irri- 
descent taffeta with 
metallic threads mak- 
ing a gold stripe. Of 
course, it’s a Jeanette 
Alexander design. 
Come in and see it at 
Mabel Walker's. 


del Classical grey flannel suit’s jacket (left) worn casually over the 
shoulders by Nancy Jo Clifton, has extra special touch in a gold 
medallion insignia on the pocket. Separates, THE rage, are shown 
ow | with brown shirt, beige skirt piped in brown (right). Costume is ac- 
| be cented by Nan Austin wrapping chain belt around neck for jewelry 
rity touch. 
h in = 
cau jackie Socdsht, modeling 
sure 
dels MABEL WALKER 
pell, THE SHEPARD SHOP 


237 E. Philadelphia St. 


All Through the Night 


Nan Austin models a red jersey sheath dress at left; at right is Ruth 
Garrett in a persimmon suede nylon with fake fur belt. 


”G BEVERLY FOUNTAIN 


Awaits You 


Mickey Koppell shows taffetta coat dress (left) and a ballerina length BEVERLY FOUNTAIN UPTOWN SALAD BOWL 


formal of satin and net (right). Open all nite 
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Out of This World--- 


'S Bar-B-Q, Beef, Pork, Ham Sandwiches 
FOUNTAIN SERVICE 


cat 


FOOD TO TAKE HOME 
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SERVED IN YOUR CAR IF DESIRED 


Carl's drive-in 


602 S. GREENLEAF OXFORD 4-3220 
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Nutritious 
It’s Delivered FARM-FRESH! 


Pellissier 
Dairy 


OX 9-6253 BEVERLY BOULEVARD &T"ROSEMEAD 


Glorified Hamburgers 


focal Mek Form News 
National Guard Unit 


California’s National Guard is in business once again in this area and 
Whittier men are running the show. 

Vacant since September 1 when a local contingent of field artillerymen was 
called to active duty, the Montebello Armory is again the scene of weekly 
evening meetings for guardsmen. They belong to a brand-new outfit, the 
service company of the 111th Armored Cavalry Regiment. 

Under the command of Capt. Howard W. Harrington, 1806 1/2 W. Broad- 
way, the company at present has only 18 officers and men. At wartime 
strength, however, it will have 230 enlisted men, seven warrant officers and 
nine commissioned officers. 

In addition to Harrington (above, left) the company includes five other 
Whittier residents: 1st Lt. George F. Downing (right) and (left to right in 
front rank) W. O. Stuart Purvines, Pvt. Ivan Klitgaard, Sgt. William Hockett, 
Cpl. Lloyd Sweeney. Hockett is company first sergeant, Downing executive 
officer and Purvines personnel officer. 

Draft-eligible men who join the National Guard for a three-year tour of 
duty are exempt from Selective Service induction. While awaiting federaliza- 
tion of the guard unit—which may or may not occur—they receive a full day’s 
pay for two hours’ drill each week. 

Information on the unit is available at 45-3347 (Harrington), 42-048 
(Downing and Hockett) and 43-583 (Purvines). 
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Guard needs real he-men like Jim Barrett, 22, son of Sgt. Edgar 
Barrett, Pasadena, soon to be Whittierite. 
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Bill Charts Storms In 
Uncle Sam’s Turkeys 


“OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH" 


Ensign Bill Eaton, shown here on a navy trainer, graduated from 
hot rods to hurricane hunting in five short years. 


The instructor had a fit, Bill Eaton wrote to his mother. 

“That’s what we go along for!” the instructor cried. “So these things 
won't happen!” And then he complimented ensign-to-be Eaton on a pretty 
good forced landing at the edge of a Texas swamp. Bill was in training io 
become a navy flier and the accident, in which luckily no one was hurt, was 
an unfortunate incident. A son of Mrs. Mary Eaton Raysor, 328 N. Bright. 
he was graduated from high school here in 1945, “enlisted in the navy Sep- 
tember 1 of that year, and became an ensign at Pensacola, Florida, last 
August. 

Flying came naturally to him. An airplane fan from boyhood, he was 
a noted (in high school circles) hot rod jockey around town before his 
graduation, and from thinking of flying machines to joining the navy was a 
logical step. His career is not so different from that of many talented young- 
sters who seek adventure in the services, and that accounts for the Pictorial’s 
interest in him. 

Bill had other experiences than the forced landing before he earned his 
wings and a navy photographer took the fine picture of him above. Once 
he and a friend were dog-fighting trainers and in the heat of the combat, they 
swept too low. They were grounded for that escapade. 

Despite his arduous training, Bill found time to marry Leola Johnson, 
a high school acquaintance formerly of 218 S. Union, and to boost the 
navy so much that his brother, Jimmy, 21, also joined up. Jimmy is a mem- 
ber of a crash crew stationed at Key West, Florida. Bill is there, also, 
flying “turkeys” as he describes the multi-engined planes engaged in track- 
ing the courses of approaching hurricanes. When a storm is located and 
found to be heading toward Key West, the hurricane-trackers scoot for 
home, report it, and service planes take off for safer fields. Dangerous? 
“Don’t worry,” Bill wrote his mother. ‘“‘We always beat them in.” 


Lots of our customers knew, but 


DID YOU KNOW WE 


MOVED? 
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See our new, big 
well-stocked store at 


227 W. PHILADELPHIA ST. 


Gene and Will Oates’ smans2 


Our Unique New Three-Dimensional 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
VOLLAND no Sw. urcl- Aound CHRISTMAS CARDS? 


Completely assembled 
in envelopes 


Mailed like an LA 
ordinary card \== 


© 20 delightful designs to choose from © Orders are being taken NOW 


140 W. Philadelphia St. 


Phone OX 45-172 
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Meet the 1951 NASH AIRFLYTES! 


and the LS sell them Lo 
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Foremost among the men who bring Nash sales and serv- 
ice to Whittier is Henry Koopmans, president of the lotal 
organization that handles “the world’s most modern cars.” 
Pointing out that Nash now markets a car for every inceme, 
Koopmans says, “Our new 1951 Ambassador, Statesman and 
low-priced Rambler models can't be topped for solid built-in 
motoring values. They're the reason why Nash sales are 
soaring everywhere ... booming ahead five times as fast 
as the average for the automobile industry. Come down for 
a trial demonstration and let the Airflyte Nash show you 
what it can do in city traffic or on the open road.” 


KH enry Koopmans 
SALES fash. SERVICE 


1901 W. Whittier Blvd. OXford 4-3800 
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R. C. Offutt, O. L. Watkins 
chop trunk so tree can be pulled 
over by trucks. 


HUNTING 


| NAME 
GUNS KNIVES 
SHELLS | ion 
Largest Selection in Whittier! aie 
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Neighbors Mourn 
f Old Palms _ 


Nobody was quite sure how long 
the two giant date palms had stood 
in the lawn outside Charlie Emer- 
son’s house at the corner of Friends 
and Hadley. They were full-grown 
when he came to Whittier in 1906 
so they must have been there at 
least half a century. 

Last week a small knot of friends 
and neighbors paid their last respects 
to the venerable trees. Doyle Mc- 
Millin’s men circled first one, then 
the other with a steel cable that was 
carefully taken up on winches in 
two heavy-duty trucks. The trunks 
had previously been hacked and 
sawed halfway through. 

Trucks, winches and_ cables 
strained and vibrated and the giants 
tottered. Their majestic fronds, high 
above rooftops, had a last look at 
Whittier and then swished earthward. 
The thud shook the neighborhood. 

Emerson explained that date 
palms are untidy. They littered his 
lawn with debris that made it dif- 
ficult to care for the grass. Besides, 
they were so tall that their fronds 
could not be trimmed. They had to 
be removed (their demise cost $175) 
So the neighbors said good-bye to old 
friends. 


| Su bscribe THE WHITTIER PICTORIAL Fy 


SusscripTion Office: 114 E. Philadelphia St. 
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11l-Year-Old Gets 
Part In New Movie 


Pinky aad his rere. Evia Williams, in coutume: 


Pinky Williams was 11 years old when a big movie company came to San 
Ildefonso, which is midway between Santa Fe and Los Alamos, in New Mexico. 
The company was to make an historical film, “Two Flags West,” which re- 
quired a lot of Civil War soldiers and Indians and people to represent settlers 
of the 19th century Southwest. It was Pinky’s chance to become an actor. 

His real name is Lyman. He had played with Indian kids all his life, ridden 
their ponies, and liked them fine. He was a natural for the part of a boy soldier 
in the film. Everyone in San Idlefonso, which is an Indian pueblo famous as 
the home town of Maria Montez, became extras in the movie. Adults were 
paid $10 a day and youngsters like Pinky, $6. Orman and Evelyn Williams, 
Pinky’s parents, were among them. 

The Williams moved to Whittier shortly after 20th Century Fox pulled out 
of San Ildefonso. They traveled in a “weekend wagon,” built by Williams 
on a 3/4-ton Studebaker pickup. It has sleeping quarters, cookstove and water. 


Pinky and father, Orman Williams, stand in front of their pickup 
“weekend wagon. 


Deliciously Different 


DESSERT DONUTS 


CAKE ay ICED 
RAISED v FILLED 


APPLE 
CIDER 


PARTY ORDERS OUR SPECIALTY 


TATE-O-NU 


SEE THEM MADE 
an 


BUY BY THE 
DOZEN! : WHITTIER 
HOURS: AT 


Open 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. and 
ALL DAY SUNDAY 


HARLAN CRYSTAL, Owner 


HADLEY 


fabulous 
gabardine 


Transformed to a new elegance 
for your winter suit... a suit 
to wear everywhere .. . andso 


level-headed price . . . $49.95 


WEAF AT pRILADELPHIA 


GREE 


Eina Anderson, modeling 
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TLAUREL PARK |, 
MODEL HOMES | 


OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


1—Whittierites Ruth, Merle and Mike 
Faust decide to have a peek at Laurel Park 
subdivision. 


LAUREL PARK | 
BEKO MODEL’ T 


crowded 


2—Park’s garage-office is with 


home-seekers. 


ee 


3—Fausts scan variety of floor-plans, 


representing Swain- 
Nanney, explains how veteran Faust cen 
qualify for G.I. loan. 


12. 


4—Gerald Newton, 


Homesteadi 


“Wouldn’t Grandpa be surprised if he could see 
how we are buying our home?” 

The veteran was thinking of the tract of 400 lots, 
a choice of 5 blueprints, and the assurance that 
the realty company would arrange the whole thing, 
giving him the key when the house was finished. 

Grandpa had looked at only three lots, one blue- 
print (it was a bungalow), and had contracted for 
his own house, standing over the builders until it 
was finished. 

It is astonishing, come to think of it. The young 
modern really does not buy the house — he buys 
confidence in the company of his choice, and 
pledges himself to 25 years of payments without 
even seeing his purchase. (Well, maybe he runs 
out every evening just to see how it is coming 
along.) 

But let’s start at the beginning. Instead of trudg- 
ing through dozens of houses in their quest for 
homes, the young moderns spend their week-ends 
wading through orange groves sighting from one 
stake to another. They look at blueprints and draw- 
ings with one eye on their purses. They climb 
over the twine that outlines the houses about to be 
constructed. They trip over foundations, remark- 
ing, “This must be the kitchen — that is where the 
sink will be.” 

Peek, Squint, Peer 

They examine model homes. They peek into the 
closets, tap on the walls, open the kitchen drawers, 
peer under the sinks, swing the doors, squint at the 
carpenter work and the plastering. They compare 
this one with that one, they discuss the difference, 
in floor plans, and they ask many many questions. 

They weigh the price against the ‘extras.’ They 
weigh incinerators against garbage disposals, auto- 
matic dishwashers against thermostats, landscaping 
against cement drives and walks. 

But they take for granted that there will be water 
in the faucets, electricity in the floor plugs, and an 
adequate sewer system. They do not inquire about 
such things. 

With the builder it is different. He knows the 
water and sewer did not just happen. He knows 
that every detail has been carefully planned in many 
months of burning midnight oil. He knows that 
the subdivider’s money has been tied up for three 
months while the land was engineered and four more 
months while the houses are being built. 

Corners Cannot Stand Cutting 

If he is Earl Corkett, the builder and developer 
of Laurel Park, he can’t sleep nights thinking how 
much money he is spending, but he knows that 
his conscience will give him no peace if he tries to 
cut corners in getting the homes ready for the 
young people who are buying them. 

It is those young people who are the concern and 
responsibility of the Swain-Nanney Realty Com- 
pany. They have a warm spot in their hearts for 
the young veterans who are buying their first homes. 
Their 33 years of experience in Whittier have veri- 
fied their belief that it is a major event in the lives 
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5—Ruth can’t wait to get Merle into model 
home next to tract office. Mike stays put. 
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of the 400 veterans who are buying their share in 
the $3,600,000 project that is Laurel Park. 

“Where are we?” is the usual question of the 
couples who drift into the tract office with perhaps 
an advertisement clipped from a Los Angeles Sun- 
day Times. 

The Pitch 

Looking at the thumb tack on the wall map which 
shows them the spot, they ask the inevitable, 
“What’s the pitch?” 

The pitch, they find, is that the two and three 
bedroom houses, starting at $8750, and requiring 


13—Moyving into a new home is fun, 


monthly payments as low as $56, has all the fea- 
tures about which they have dreamed — including 
the unique indoor-outdoor living. 

“Why, with those lovely plate glass windows 
clear across the living room, it would be just like 
having an orange tree right in the house. Let’s look 
at the floor plans.” 

Swain-Nanney Realty Company realizes the im- 
portance of fitting the couples’ needs to their purses. 
No use letting them get that ‘look in their eye’ until 
they know they can swing it financially. And so 
they guide them kindly through the many steps pre- 
paratory to buying. 

The house itself is not the only consideration. The 
couples are encouraged to look around Whittier, 
get their bearing, talk to people and learn of the 
background in which they will be living. 

Houses Pleasantly Different 

When they are ready to choose from the five floor 
plans and 13 exteriors they study the drawings on 
the wall. “This one!” says the wife, “I like the 
central hall. Always said I don’t want kids with 
dirty feet chasing across my living room every 
time they come into the house. Look, Joe, we can 
get to every room from this hall.” 

The plan they have chosen wil be built on several 
designated lots. Those lots are marked on a tract 
map, and the couples sent out alone to decide which 
one they like best. 

They find a very special lot, and stand trying to 
visualize the house they will have on it. “The front 
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6—Then they try future homesite for size, 
locating exact spot with map of subdivision. hel; 
(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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door would be about here, Mary, and this will be 
the living room.” They plan where the sofa will 
be and wonder about the best spot for a television. 

-If a milk truck just happens to be in the vicinity 
they consider placing an order. 

When they return to the office with the crumpled 
map in hand and stars in their eyes, they are 
ready to talk contract and payment. 

The Five Dollar House 

Swain-Nanney Realty Company has learned to 
expect most anything. It is not unusual for couples 
on their way home from the beach, attired in 
shorts and bathtowels, with perhaps $5 in their 
pockets, to stop in and buy. 

“We didn’t plan to buy today, but we know this 
is what we want.” They leave the $5 with a pro- 
mise to send the rest of the initial fee the next day, 
(after they do a bit of negotiating here and there), 
and paddle barefooted to their car, happy as two 
larks. 

Of course, it is not quite as spontaneous as might 
appear to the bystander. Those young folks have 
been spending their week-ends sighting, peering, 
and squinting with the rest of them. They know 
what they want when they see it. 

This modern method of buying is nothing out 
of the ordinary to the youngsters, but the friends 
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14—Ruth loves to work in this pleasant 
nook of kitchen which she has decorated. 


the almost completed house that they have been 
‘haunting’ since the first shovelful of dirt was turn- 
ed, find it amazing, indeed. 

How It All Started 

“T was just sayin’ to the wife,’ a father might 
say, ‘‘that maybe she would like to trade the ranch 
for one of those houses like our son is buying. Quite 
a play you have here.” 

They want to know why this amazing business 
was started. 

“Well,” they are told, “the subdividers first be- 
came interested in the land because of location and 
utilities. Fortunately we have both city sewer and 
plenty of water. Then when the government be- 
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or size, 7—Swain-Nanney partner Seth Pickering 

livision. helps complete escrow formalities for home. 
(ADVERTISEMENT ) 


Veteran Style - 


came concerned about housing and decided to help 
the veterans become home owners we were glad to 
have a part in carrying out the project. We cre- 
ated a new department to handle volume selling 
to veterans, supplementing the regular business we 
have enjoyed these many years. We think a great 
deal of the young folks we have here — they are 
stable and get along well together. Matter of fact, 
we firmly believe that home ownership stabilizes 
marriage. The couples have more to work for, 
fixing up their homes, doing their own landscaping.” 

“Yep, I think maybe you are right. You know, 
I am glad my son is buying here. He hasn’t much 
money, but he will have a right nice little home for 
less than the rent he was paying. Sure a lot differ- 
ent from the way the wife and I bought our first 
home. But then, times have changed along with 
the houses. Wish we had one of those garbage 
grinder contraptions. Yes, sir, looks like the kids 
are gettin’ an awful lot for their money.” 

“That is probably one of the best things about 
tracts,” Swain-Nanney Realty Company will reply. 
“We can give them much more than they could 
get on a single contract. Then, in later years, when 
they are ready for more luxurious homes, they will 
again look to us for guidance in home selection.” 

Key To Happiness 

Probably the greatest thrill for all concerned is 
the big moment when the house is ready to be 
turned over and the wife receives the key. 

“There is simply nothing like the light in her 
eyes when she accepts the key and a complimentary 
box of stationery printed with the family name and 
address.” 

The first section of Laurel Park has been occupi- 
ed for more than a year now. Not one of the 123 
homes has been resold. The proud owners feel well 
enough established to look back with smiles at the 
‘painful’ days they spent trying to be patient until 
they could move in. 

“Remember how worried we were when we saw 
the house first staked out? We swore we were 
getting the wrong one, the rooms looked so small. 
Poor Swain-Nanney, the way we bombarded them 
with questions.” 

“Or the way we laughed when we saw the frame 
work up and the bathtub installed without a shred 
of privacy?” 

“And the time that we got Swain-Nanney out of 
bed at midnight to ask the exact length of the hall 
because we couldn’t sleep until we knew.” 

They remember how desperately anxious they 
were to move. ‘“Can’t we have just one room? We 
won’t bother the painters a bit.” 

The house was so like a little corner of paradise 
that they couldn’t be bothered that the gas and 
lights were not connected yet. “We ate crackers 


and cheese, or cold cereal—and groped around with 
a candle for light. The only thing that mattered 
was that our dream was realized and we were living 
in our own home.” 
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visit, imagine selves in living room. 
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12—and ceremoniously hands over keys to 
Ruth when they officially accept house. 


11—Swain-Nanney agent Nelson Hood 
makes sure Fausts okay brand-new house be- 
fore moving in . 


10-——Substantial constructian 
Ruth. 


9—Now it’s easy to visualize completed 
house. 
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The Story of Vic York 


By Charles N. Pollak II 


(The second of two: articles on Victor H. York) 

When Vic York returned to Whittier from Texas in 1922, he exuded the 
brash confidence that was to be expected from any, 28-year-old who had, 
through his own efforts, made a lot of money in a short time. 

His heart was light, his wallet heavy. Like any gambler who takes a chance 
and wins, he was quite willing to take more chances to make more money. He 
was young, aggressive and—by the conservative standards of well-starched 
Whittier folk—very much on the unruly side. They could not, after all, be 
asked to view with anything less than alarm a man who had been heard to 
roar, “I like my whiskey straight, my women wild and my meat raw.” 

Yet, the up-and-coming drilling contractor was not out of step with the 
times. He was living in the Raucous Twenties, an epoch that approached the 
tumultuous in mushrooming Southern California. He was out to make his 
pile while it was there to be made. So were thousands of others, in and out 
of the oil business. Most of them, it seemed to Whittierites of the day, con- 
verged on this area at the beginning of the decade. That was when the dusty 
Santa Fe Springs crossroads—through which the first Quaker settlers had 
passed only 33 years before—abruptly became the focal point for one of 
the nation’s richest oilfields. 


Wardman Land Lucrative 


York got back just in time to get into the act. Contracting for the White 
Star Oil Syndicate, owned by Sidney A. Ratliff (son-in-law of Whittier Post- 
master C. E. Stonesipher), he drilled three wells. One, located on property 
owned by Aubrey Wardman, began production at the rate of 12,975 barrels 
(42 gallons to the barrel) per day. Wardman received a landowner’s royalty 
of one-third; the syndicate—with only three wells—became the second most 
important producer in the field, and York cleared $180,000. 

He was in partnership with William Smullin from 1922 to 1925. Smullin, 
who once served as Whittier’s mayor, sold out his interest in what eventually 
became the York Oil Co. to Leslie M. Lockhart. The latter remained York’s 
partner until 1934. The York-Smullin-Lockhart years were drilling years. 
Sometimes York drilled for himself, sometimes for others. The arrangements 
—and his interest in the hole drilled—varied with each well but almost always 
York was offered from 10% to 50% of the future take for bringing in the 
well. 

Under the circumstances, York’s life during that period was an interminable 
succession of drilling ventures. As the owner of expensive drilling machinery 
and the employer of costly drilling crews, he had to keep men and equipment 
busy in order to carry the load. He drilled at Signal Hill and elsewhere in 
the Long Beach area for the Optic, Lyceum and Liberty oil syndicates and 
later—in 1926—for the Rio Grande Oil Co., one of whose wells came in at 
the rate of 5800 b/d. 


A $143,000 Fire 


Back in Santa Fe Springs, he acquired the Meltzer property on which the 

. McKeon Oil Co. drilled two wells. Working on 50-50 basis, they brought in 

York No. 2 for 3600 b/d. York amassed $16,000 profit on the well in 12 days 

but then his good luck peremptorily abandoned him. A fire in a nearby well, 

Rhode No. 1, spread to the York well and the resulting blaze cost $143,000 to 

put out. Even worse, tubing damaged in the process caused the producing 
oil sands to be flooded with water and the wel] had to be abandoned. 

Fire menaced another well on the same property in 1929, when the wooden 
derrick of York No. 1 caught fire from a burning well across the street. With 
the loss of York No. 2 fresh in his mind, York was ready to do almost anything 
to prevent a repetition. He clambered high in the derrick, hitched a cable on it 
and tried to winch the flaming structure off the hole. But the steel cable merely 
sliced through the timbers. While he and his crew stood helpless, the six-ton 
crown block atop the derrick parted its moorings. Miraculously sliding to one 
side on the sloping timbers, it came crashing to the ground just missing the 
“Christmas tree” collection of valves that kept the oil from igniting. 


Wells Still Produce 

The McKeon concern went into receivership and York bought out its in- 
terest in York 1 and 3. The two together still produce 100 b/d of 32° crude, 
currently bringing $2.64 the barrel. 

Despite the fire, 1929 was a bonanza year for the York fortunes. On a 50-50 
agreement with the Texas Co., York drilled two fabulous wells on the Wickman 
lease in Santa Fe Springs. Wickman 4 ‘produced 8700 b/d; Wickman 5 
9500 b/d. He sold his interest in the former for $25,000, retaining his share 
in the latter. (It produced more than 1,400,000 barrels of crude to date). 
Exactly $286,000 in debt when the Wickman drilling began, he was in the 
clear two months after the wells were brought in. 

It was in that year, too, that York drilled five wells in the Newhall area, near 
San Fernando. They produced a total of 700 b/d and were to sustain him in 
later years when he had grave reverses. 
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A superb horseman, York shows off The Saddle to best advantage 
on one of his three Palominos. 
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Complete kitchen in York’s office makes him popular host for drop- 
in visitors to oil company. 


York looked tough, aggressive while drilling wildcat at Graham, 
Texas, in 1932 (left); he glowers pleasantly with Alice, Vic Jr. at 517 
N. Bright in 1930 (center); he’s proud of his private bus used for fisti- 
ing trips (right). 
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A fantastic oil boom was at its height, meanwhile, in. East Texas, so York 
returned to his old haunts in the Lone Star state. In some ways the state had 
had not changed much since he first set up in business a a drilling contractor. 
He recalls, ‘In one town of 3,000, it would cost you four bits to cross the street 
if it was raining. They’d pull you across on a sled pulled by a team of horses.” 

State Clamps Down 

In another way, Texas had changed a great deal. York drilled 12 successful 
wells near Gladewater, through the Invincible Oil Co., of which he was half 
owner. Their potential output was 100,000 b/d. But the depression had begun 
and the oil prices slumped as low as an incredible 10c per barrel of 39° crude. 
At the same time, the Texas Railroad Commission, which regulates the state’s 
oil industry, attempted to sustain prices by limiting production to 35 b/d per 
well. At that rate, York could not even pay his drilling costs. 

He comments, “It seemed as if I was always in a depression in Texas.” One 
example proves his point: he sold a 10,000 b/d well for $15,000, a figure that, 
if crude prices had been anywhere near normal, could have been earned back 
with the proceeds of a single day’s production. 

Partner Lockhart had, in the meantime, lost heavily as a result of the stock 
market crash. He went into voluntary bankruptcy in 1934 and York traded 
all of his Texas interests for Lockhart’s California holdings. This meant that 
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he became the sole owner of the York Oil Co. and the possessor of some in- 
teresting Whittier real estate. 
Lockhart Bounces Back 

Like York, Lockhart never let a minor reverse discourage him. He came 
back so fast that by 1948 he was reputed to be worth $12,000,000. 

York returned to California and in 1934, disregarding the advice of some of 
the best brains in the major oil companies, drilled three wells near Lompoc. 
His guess was a good one—the wells produced 400 b/d. Their sustained output 
looked favorable enough so that York was able in 1937 to sell the property to 
Alphonzo E. Bell, also of Whittier, for a $132,000 profit. It was in that year 
that he paid his largest income tax—$38,000 on an estimated $150,000 income. 

By this time York was doing the greater part of his driling for himself. The 
old days of drilling for others at $8 per foot or for 10% of the take were far 
distant. The exhilaration of being whole owner of his wildcat ventures was 
balanced by the painfulness of holding the whole bag whenever a $100,000 
drilling operation resulted in a dry hole. 

Majors Decline To Buy 

But there were other hazards in the highly competitive oil business. An 
example was York’s Santa Maria venture in 1937-1938. He invested $139,000 
in drilling two successful wells that produced a total of 1450 b/d. The flow of 
York’s oil to markets, however, was shut off when the major oil companies on 
adjoining leases could not—or would not—handle the crude for him.* As a small 
independent with no resources for pipe line or truck transportation, York was 
powerless. After nine months, when he could again market his oil, the wells’ 
production had dropped to 350 b/d. And, as is customary in the fast-moving 
industry, other companies’ wells were producing all around his property. York 
sold out, taking a $39,000 loss. 

His last drilling experience, an even sorrier one, was in Montebello in 1939, 
York’s three producers there, totaling 1000 b/d, were skut in by an injunction 
of the State Division of Oil and Gas. The wells’ gas-oil ratio, said the state, 
did not comply with the law. (It meant, in effect, that gas wastage would 
have reduced the quantity of oil ultimately taken from the well.) Production 
was cut to 100 b/d. York abandoned two wells and sold the third for $8,000. 
His loss on the Montebello operation came to at least $1 50,000. 

Left With 19 Wells 

Since then, York has ceased drilling to concentrate on production in his three 
Santa Fe Springs wells, four in Newhall and 12 others (on which he has 20% 
royalty) operated by another company on land he owns in Placerita Canyon, 
near Newhall. 

“T’ve made it three times,” he remarks. ‘The first time in 1922 when I 
came back from Texas; in 1929 when the Wickman lease paid off, and atter 
1939 when we quit drilling and settled down to business.” 

Quit gambling probably is the appropriate word, for the Montebello fiasco 
bit deeply enough into York’s fortune to tame his more speculative business 
urges. 

For the sake. of Whittier and many organizations and individuals in this 
area, it was fortunate that York “settled down.” Had he not done so, they 
might not have benefitted from his munificence. 

Birth of Penn Park 

York’s real estate holdings included 12 lots near E. Penn St. that he re- 
ceived as a result of the sale of his Lompoc wells. In 1938 he donated half 
a lot and sold 11 1/2 adjoining lots to the city for $3300. The land, worth 
four times that amount then and ten times more today, became the Penn Park 
of today. 

He ie 12 acres to the city as the site for what is now York Field. 
In addition, he gave the Whittier Riding Club five acres on which to build 
a riding arena next to York Field. The land, valued at about $2,000 per acre, 
is adjacent to a third parcel of five acres now used as headquarters for the 
York Oil Co. 

York has responded generously to practically every fund-raising appeal in 
Whittier, including those of all local churches. A Baptist—though he has not 
exactly overdone his Sunday churchgoing—he says, “When you give, expect 
nothing in return. The Lord will take care of you. For every dollar you give, 
somewhere around the corner tlere’ll be a dollar and a half waiting for you.” 

He has been chairman of the board of the Salvation Army in Whittier for 
the past 16 years. Significantly, the organization has attained its fund-raising 
goal each year since York has been associated with it. York’s interest in the 
Army stems from his admiration of its interest in the down-and-outer. “I 
think it is the greatest religious organization because it helps all types of men 
without asking their religion or color,”’ adding, “If you ever think you’re in 
bad shape, it’ll do you good to go and have a look at some of the people 
in the Shelter.” 

“Not a Dime Back” 

One price of his financial success is that he has been a soft touch for in- 
dividual loan-seekers. He estimates having loaned around $25,000 in his life- 
time—“and not a dime back”—but he adds, “My motto is: if you loan a per- 
son money, don’t loan it with the intention of sueing to collect, but to help him.” 

Giving plays a very important part in York’s life as evidenced by his reply 
when a friend once asked him if he was happy. “Yes I am,” he said, “because 
I like to help people who need to be helped. If you do that, there’s no reason . 
not to be happy.” 

In recent years he has helped a number of promising students through 
Whittier College, among them City Manager Howard Church. He currently 
employs several young men at the York home at 1018 E. Penn; two of them 


actually live on the two-acre grounds. 
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exotic, alluring, delicately feminine, everlastingly 
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We Practice 


What We Preach 


especially when we recommend puncture-proof 
B. F. GOODRICH TUBELESS TIRES 


SORIES : hg 


Here’s part of our own fleet of eight Ford trucks purchased from Frank Dore 
& Sons. We use them for delivery and service of television, tires, batteries 
and automotive accessories. We have equipped them with Goodrich Tubeless 
Tires to make sure that our customers get prompt and dependable service. 


URICIES STATION 


| Greenleaf at Whittier Blvd. 
Phone OX. 4-4191 or 4-3346 


The Story of Vie York scsi 


President and Chairman 

Philanthropy, of course, is necessarily a rich man’s hobby and York esti- 
mates he is worth around half a million dollars—somewhat less than the high 
of $800,000 his fortune reached in 1930. A few years ago, when he was 
still drilling, York was never quite sure whether or not he was a man of 
means. Today, an accountant audits his books monthly and York knows, 
for example, that his wells should net him almost $60,000 in 1950 and that 
dividends will bring in another $9000. 

Asked what he does with himself all day, York ponders a moment and likes 
to rumble that he is busy checking up on his wells. Actually, he is busy as 
president of the Whittier Riding Club, Whittier Parade and Horse Show As- 
sociation, Al Malaikah (Shrine) Mounted Patrol and chairman of the board 
of the Los Angeles Sheriff’s Posse, the latter a group of wealthy men who 
enjoy riding horseback and attending ceremonies together. He occasionally 
climbs on a small tractor he owns and maintains exclusively for the purpose 
and_drags a scraper over the Riding Club grounds. 

Fails To Win Council Seat 

A registered Republican, he has steered clear of politics except for a sally 
into the local political arena in 1938 when he was defeated for city council 
by Frank B. Chandler by 125 votes. Opinion at the time was that York 
might have won except for rumors spread by his enemies that a vote for York 
would be a vote for intemperance. 

There was, however, no evidence that York’s drinking habits differed from 
those of other men of his age and income bracket. If anything, they were 
more conservative. While he maintains a well-stocked liquor cupboard in the 
complete kitchen adjoining his office, the display is mainly for friends and 
visitors. “If a man wants to take a drink, no one should tell him he can’t,” 
York comments. “But I’d be the first to keep saloons out of Whittier.” 

For the past few years York has turned his attention to a hobby apparently 
characteristic of wealthy Westerners interested in horses. He thought up The 
Saddle. It is made of black leather heavily laden with gold and silver plates 
engraved with scenes depicting the history of the oil business. “It is the 
only saddle in the world,” he solemnly assures visitors, “with the history of the 
oil business on it.” 

Why The Saddle? 

If the visitor is impolite enough to wonder aloud why there should have 
to be such a saddle, York patiently explains that P. K. Wrigley owns a saddle 
showing the animal life on Catalina. The Santa Fe Railroad, he points out, 
has one displaying railroading history and Tim McCoy owns one covered 
with Indian lore. At a cost so far, of $6800, he explains, he brought into being 
a saddle immortalizing highlights. of oil history, And there is no doubt in his 
mind that the annals of the oil business were incomplete beforeTheSaddle was 
conceived by Victor H. York. 

It was made in Whittier by the late Frank Paul, of the Whittier Saddlery, 
and is as handsome as it was expensive. York uses it whenever the various 
mounted groups to which he belongs parade on special ceremonial occasions. 


People who have known York for years remark that he has “calmed down 
a good bit” since the busy drilling years of the Twenties. It is not surprising. 
For one thing, at 56, York has helped Mrs. York raise four children and he is 
now nine times a grandfather. Of the children, Julia York Cole runs her own 
nursery school in Whittier. She is often aided by her mother, an exceedingly 
popular “Grandma” with the school’s toddlers. 

Another daughter, Mrs. Alice McClelland, is a Whittier housewife whose 
husband is associated with the Edison Co. Son Leonard is a surveyor for the 
City of Los Angeles, and Victor, Jr. is production man for the Guiberson Oil 
Co. on the Placerita Canyon lease. 

Mellow and Beetling 

York today acts like a man who has lived an extraordinarily full life and is 
enjoying the mellow phase of it. Stern-faced because of beetling brows that 
sometimes give him a startling resemblance to John L. Lewis, he can be soft- 
spoken as the suavest diplomat. He can also sound off in a booming voice 
trained to compete against the clatter of drilling machinery. 

He is the kind of man for whom profanity is natural, not malicious or 
blasphemous. It is merely part of his expansive manner. A bulky man with 
a comfortable waistline, he likes to spend a few moments each day flat on 
his back on the office rug, taking great delight in greeting visitors from a prone 
position. He often plays bridge at the Elks Club though not for stakes. “I 
don’t make my money out of cards,” he snaps, but his card-playing friends 
say he hates to see anyone lose money. 

York has come a long way since the rough and tumble days of the old Los 
Angeles field, Brea Canyon and Texas wildcatting. Like other successful men, 
he relishes his favorite ostentations: The Saddle, the Mounted Patrol, the 
Posse and a private bus for hunting and fishing trips. But unlike most wealthy 
men, he has apparently learned a vital lesson from 42 hectic, money-seeking 
years in the oil busiffess. It was aptly illustrated by an incident—possibly 
apocryphal—related by a friend. 

York, he said, once drove past a group of boys playing sandlot ball. He 
slammed on the brakes. The players obviously needed new gear to replace 
their worn-out equipment. York drove off and a short time later returned 
with all the equipment the boys needed—fresh from the store. 

“What I remember best,” the friend said, ‘‘is how clearly Vic realized that 
after the struggle for riches is over and done with, giving turns out to be more 
satisfying than getting.” 
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Preachers, Pastry, Paper and Play 


The Rev. Ira King and the Rev. Mrs. Maida King, his wife, celebrate 
their 12th anniversary as co-pastors of the Church of God, Beverly and 


Citrus. The church on that day also dedicated its new hardwood pews 
and Baldwin electric organ, which Mrs. Cecil Shultz of Carmenita Rd., 
is playing. 


Businesses, like other people, sometimes throw parties. Here Miss 
Martha Shurman, a 30 year’s veteran of the Prudential Life Insurance 
company, expertly carves the first slice out of a huge birthday cake. 
It was served at a 75th anniversary party at Cary’s recently. 


The high school’s try at playing ‘‘midget football’ this year was 
given up when other high schools didn’t organize teams. Jim Lindblad, 
6437 Crossway, 106-pound freshman who stands 5 feet, 2 inches, was 
one of the lighter boys who went out for the midget team. Here he 
gazes longingly at the bigger fellows practicing. His best bet to play 
football is to put on 50 pounds or wait until more schools go “midget.” 
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The Reverends King, with daughter Terilla, carve anniversary cake 
made in form of open Bible, decorated with gold lettering. The Kings 
are senior ministers in Whittier. Photographs by Josh L. Wilson. 
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Weatherby’s also cut huge anniversary cake, this one done by 
Choate’s bakery. It was in celebration of the 29th anniversary of the 
founding of Weatherby’s furniture store at Whittier. Cutting the 
cake are T. O. Weatherby, founder, his wife and son, Art, who operates 
the store today. 
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East Whittier school collected 25 tons of waste paper during a drive, 
and then sold it at $8 a ton, to earn about $200 for student activities. 
On same day Evergreen school, which has only 425 students compared 
with E. Whittier’s 700, collected 17 tons, worth $136. Lee Woodward, 
principal of E. Whittier, said that it was most successful collection 
since drives started in 1946. 
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Bea Goode shapes up her first musical show at Whittier College dur. 
ing recent rehearsal. She says her boy friend, a basketball player ot 
some ability, strangely resembles hero of musical. 
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Professor From Heaven 


A prominent London newspaper recently debunked flying saucer reports 
with the comment, “it is noteworthy that most of them emanate from a country 
prone to hysteria.” That newspaper would have a field day with. Bloomin’ Love, 
a phenomenon cooked up by Belva Jane Goode, 22-year-old music major who 
has written a lively show being produced at Whittier college October 25 to 28. 

Bea Goode—everyone calls her Bea—was born at Morris, Illinois. She at- 
tended Bradley university at Peoria for two years before coming here in 1949. 
When she was 14 she wrote her first song and she has been writing them ever 
since. Fifteen, no less, are wrapped up in her first musical, Whittier’s Bloomin’ 
Love which Bea has produced as well as directed. 

Bloomin’ Love is a heaven-sent specialist on l’amour, holding a doctor’s 
degree from some college-in-paradise. B. L. comes in like a flying saucer to a 
landing on the Whittier campus and sets a number of things right for college 
romantics whose love affairs are in pretty bad shape. The story is about as 
strong as in most musicals, the tunes are catchy and the words keep the show 
moving at a good clip. 


_ Poet fooball fans sing: We know an education is a great necessita- 
tion, so we're in collaboration workin’ for our graduation. 
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Ethel (Lois Gordon), Bea's girl friend, sings 
that “The Eyes Have It,” after she’s spotted boy 
she wants for a steady. 


Three nosey guys, Hank Huppert, George Thatcher, Bob 
Nevil) sing: You'll never be an Einstein if you don’t know 
relativity you won't be Mr. President, if you don’t know 
some history. 


Prof. Dr. Bloomin’ Love (Joan 
Corfield) reads a few rules: If 
you’re walking on a cloud, heart 
beatin’ fast and loud, you have 
love symptoms. 
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* Open 24 hours 


Cosby’s 


wee”  U-SERVE and SAVE 


bw Whittier's Only U-Serve Gasoline Station 
On the Boulevard Just One Block from East Whittier School 
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The Paris house at 515 N. Pickering is finished outside with heavily varnished redwood. Chimney and trim is of red firebrick. 


Select Your Carpets From The Roll 


Alexander 


BECAUSE | 


@ There is no waiting here. You 
make your selection from the same 
big roll that will be used in your 
home. 


@ Immediate delivery. 


®@ You'll find we have a tremendous 
stock of nationally famous brands 
from the looms of the finest 
makers in America. Come in and 
take advantage of our vast selec- 
tion! 


Drop in and 
browse around in 
our complete néw 


ee) O°" VAN CLEAVE 


BIGELOW 230-238 W. Philadelphia at Milton 
Rugs ~ Carpets 
: a OPEN MONDAY EVENINGS 
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Patio, paved with concrete is walled with pumice-brick painted adobe. 


It is a rare thing these days to find a new home of individual flavor and 
design costing less than $10,000. Yet the John Parises built this house, 
designed in part by Mr. Paris, for $7,400 back in 1948 when prices were almost 
as high as they are now. It took five months to complete and while modern, it 
is not “modernistic” as the term generally is understood. 

The house has a frontage of 35 feet and is 25 deep. It sits on the forward 
end of a50x140.foot, well-tended lot. It has 875 square feet of floor space 
divided into five rooms “if you count the dinette and dining room as one 
room,” Mrs. Paris explained. A walled patio, comfortably furnished with out- 
door items and fitted with a barbeque, is a much used part of the layout. 

Outstanding feature at the front of the house is the extensive use of glass 
at both corners. “It used to be quite a cleaning job,” said Mrs. Paris, who 
suggested the large windows in the first place. “But we have a new gadget now 
which helps a lot. They are worth the trouble, anyway.” 

The living room is done in dove gray with Chinese red touches here and 
there, while on the south wall a print paper matches the general color scheme. 
The master bedroom is finished in burgundy, with a gray carpet and a char- 
treuse spread. Bedroom drapes carry on the burgundy and chartreuse idea. 
The kitchen is done in yellow and blue. 

Mrs. Paris “always wanted to be a designer,” and did most of the interior 
herself. She and Mr. Paris, an army vet who now is with the Whittier fire 
department, both come from Texas and they have one son, Dennis Dale, 9, 
who agrees with his parents that this is a “mighty livable house.” 
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MASTER BEDROOM . 
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May We Help You Plan 
BEFORE YOU BUILD 


If you are planning to build a new home, with a definite BUDGET in 
mind ... it will pay you to consult with us at the very beginning. In 
this way we can assist you more in planning a home, with the most 
pleasing designs and features, at the lowest possible cost to you. 

Please feel free to consult us on your building problems. 


MurrAy E. LATSON Co. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Murray E. Latson and Ralph J. Latson 
Phone: Office 44-046 Residence 457-125 or 414-151 


133 E. Philadelphia e Room 135, Emporium Bldg. 
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Chain Link Fence 


For Beauty Protection and Durability 


Free estimates on complete installations, or 
materials. Our expérienced representatives 
can help you with your fencing problems. 


We Also Specialize in Redwood and Waveblock 


ATLAS FENCE 


Phone OX- 9-6593 or AN- 9-6659 
9502 E. Whittier Blvd. Pico, Calif. 
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| Lamps from The Colonial Shop 


Night view through living room window shows print paper on far wall. 


We present our new line of Colonial and Provincial table John Paris made lamps himself. 
and floor lamps, with a selection of custom-made shades. 

Our lamps are generously weighted and well balanced. 
Beautifully made shades that capture their color from Cali- 
fornia flowers lend the charm and warmth so typical of Early 
American furnishings. 

We welcome you and your family to visit our shop and 
see our complete lines. 


TERMS IF DESIRED 


1416 West Whittier Boulevard 
(Whittier Theater Building) 
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HANDCRAFTED CABINETS: se- 


lect the one best suited to the 
decorative motif of your home 
. . . Each is authentically styl- 
ed by Portanova, constructed 
of chosen Eastern hardwood, 
then expertly sanded, waxed 


sala 3349/95 and rubbed by hand to preserve 
its rich finish. Roll-Glide cas- 
ters under cabinet legs make 
JOIN THE GRIDIRON CLUB moving the set effortless. 


_* Whittier’s First Television Store 
Oj WHITTIER RADIO & TELEVISION 
Keep College Football 182 SOUTH GREENLEAF 
on Television WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA Louvers under windows supply ventilation for master bedroom. 
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HOW TO MAKE A HAGGIS 


A haggis is the national dish of Scotland, just as a certain pudding 
is native of Yorkshire and fried chicken is identified with the South. 
But did you ever try your hand at a haggis? We bet not. The word 
comes from the old French and is derived from the parent word for 
“hash.’’ In a minute you'll see why. 

Our expert on this subject is Mrs. William Spence, 133 E. Phila- 
delphia, who secured the recipe for us. A native of Scotland, Mrs. 
Spence and her husband came to the United Stutes from Glasgow 
many years ago. Being Scots, they brought the haggis recipe along. 
Here is what it says: 

Take 1/2 Ibs. suet and 1 Ib. sheep’s pluck (for your informa- 
tion, pluck is the heart, liver and lungs) and boil for 2 or 3 hrs. 
Take 2 onions, 2 nutmegs, seasoning, and 13% Ibs. oatmeal. 
You must be very careful about the oatmeal. It cannot be the 
flaky, U. S. sort, but must be the grainy Scottish product. Insert 
all of these ingredients into a freshly washed sheep’s stomach. 
Leave room for expansion of the oatmeal. Tie the stomach shut. 

You can open a haggis and eat it, or slice it and fry it in butter, or 
consume it in a number of ways. 

Haggis day in Scotland usually is Bobby Burns’ birthday, or a special 
feast day of some sort. Haggis is not for everyday eating, even in 
Scotland. And here? Well, Mrs. Spence was reminded by the little 
nee sheep that she hadn’ 't tasted the delicacy since coming to the 


LINES TO A SLOW-FEATHERING FOWL 
The smallest chick is growing up— 

Her down is half discarded. 
She runs around half naked 

While her feathers are retarded. 


She cranes her scrawny neck at me, 
Her veiny crop expanded. 

Her figure’s such a sorry sight 
That I can hardly stand it. 


If I knew a feed to fix her quick 
I surely would indulge her, 
So she'd look more like a chicken— 
And stop looking like-a vulture. 
—HortTENSE ROBERTA ROBERTS 


Guaranteed ‘H- GI 0 by 
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Service....THAT SATISFIES 


Whether Vo Are Berns 
or Selling Your Property 


Wionicowse Rearty Co. 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Intersection of Painter and Whittier Blvd. 
OX 4-5603 


Member of Whittier Multiple Listing Service 


Finest Selection in Whittier Late Model 
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Visit Our Used Car Lot One \" 
Short Block West of New Car € UREA GIBBS 
Showroom! 


Whittier can ee 
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“Always a better Deal” 
“Always A. Better Car” 


URICH-GIBBS MOTOR C0. 


On Whittier Boulevard at Comstock 
12824 E. Whittier Blvd. Phone OX-4-4645 
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What’s ina 
MENU? 


There's plenty of eating enjoyment at 
moderate prices in Don Nixon's 
a la carte dinners—like these 


orion Ring> 


Complete dinners including soup or juice, 
salad, entree, vegetables, dessert and drink— 
30c over a la carte price. Additional chef's 
special entrees served daily. 


3/2 MILES EAST OF WHITTIER 
ON WHITTIER BOULEVARD 


OXFORD 4-3350 


Hours: 7 A.M. To 10 P.M, DAILY; 11:30 a.m. To 10 p.m. SUNDAYS 


HINER FOULS 


